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FOREWORD 


In recent times Canadian society seems to have been 
devoting more and more attention to artistic and cultural matters. 
Evidence of this increasing interest can be seen in the fine new 
buildings that house cultural activities of all kinds, in the 
press coverage of artistic performances and exhibitions in Canada 
and abroad, and in the preoccupation of children and young people 
With art and music: Ft can also be discerned in statistical 
reports of government and other agencies, allowing us to measure 
the extent of the changes taking place, and to compare them 
objectively among themselves or measure them against a standard 
set as a desirable state of affairs. For instance, we can see 
from published Statistics Canada figures that during the latter 
half of the '60s, family expenditures for attendance at plays, 
concerts and museums rose faster than those for food, clothing or 
attendance at sports events or movies. Over the same period, 
government expenditures for recreation and culture increased 
almost as rapidly as for health and education, and faster than for 
ane other major category. 

Within this general context the present report focuses 
On al Very Stonitieant sector of cultural activity, the publicly 
subsidized professional performing arts. he puesents a Stats euca ll 
record over the five years from 1966-67 to 1971-72 of the 
finances and performing activities of a number of orchestras, and 


Opera, dance, and theatre companies that constitute a major 


ei 


portion of the performing arts "industry" in Canada. 

The figures presented are a compilation of the facts 
reported to us by the companies. There is considerable variation 
in the circumstances of individual companies that should be taken 
into account before any single evaluative judgment is made. The 
report is being published to provide useful indications for mana- 
gers of arts organizations and to contribute generally to a wider 
and deeper understanding of the mechanics involved in providing 
music, drama and dance to the Canadian public, and of the 
functioning of a sector of the Canadian economy whose total 
Operating expenditures for 1971-72 exceeded $30 million. 

Thanks are cee to Mary Sullivan, who was in charge of 
the study. We are also most deeply indebted to the performing 
arts companies themselves who provided the data, in flagrant 


disregard of W.H. Auden’s injunction: 


Thow shalt not answer questionnaires 
Or quizzes upon World-Affairs, 

Nor with compliance 
Take any test. Thou shalt not sit 
With statisticians nor commit 

A social science. 


Under which Lyre 
J. Norman Lamont 
Chief 


Research and Analysis Section 


André Fortier 
Director 


The Canada Council 
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INTRODUCTION 


During the period under discussion, the total number of 
performing arts organizations assisted by operating grants from 
the Canada Council rose from 49 to 60, with a few disappearing 
and new ones appearing. The group of 29 companies included in 
this report remained constant, however, thereby allowing us to 
make more reliable observations on the trends occurring in the 
performing arts. It should be noted that the numbers of organiza- 
tions mentioned above do not take into account those given Canada 
Council grants for special projects. 

The Group of Twenty-Nine, as we shall refer to the 


performing arts eompanies included in the analysis, consists Of ten 


orchestras (including one chamber ensemble), three opera companies, 
three dance companies, and thirteen theatre companies. (itinicma east 
of organizations appears as Appendix A.) As well as representing 


the different forms of the performing arts, the group includes 
both large, well-established organizations, several of which tour 
extensively and serve the country as a whole, and smaller companies 
whose activities are confined mainly to their own region. The 
group is also broadly Meprerentetive of the entire country with 
organizations located in Charlottetown, Halifax, Quebec and 
Montreal, Toronto, Stratford and Niagara-on-the-Lake, Winnipeg, 
Regina, Calgary and Edmonton, Vancouver and Victoria. 

Canada Council grants to the Group of Twenty-Nine rose 


from $1.8 million to $5.4 million over the period (Appendix B) . 


In each year the grants given to the ten orchestras, three opera 
companies, three dance companies and thirteen theatres represented 
just over 40% of all Canada Council funds spent for the arts 

and over 50% of all Canada Council subsidy for arts organizations. 
It is evident that in dealing with this group of 29 performing 
arts companies, we are concerned with the activities of a very 
important segment of the Council's clientele. 

While Canada Council grants to the Group of Twenty-Nine 
almost tripled over the period, the most significant increase 
occurred in the first year when, due to additional Government 
appropriations, the Council could allocate more funds to the arts. 
In addition, Canada was celebrating its Centennial. Arts organiza- 
tions played a major role in the festivities across the nation, 
and the Counerl along with other funding agencies, partroeularly 
the Centennial Commisssion, provided them with special subsidies. 
The additional performances given by the companies and the 
increased costs incurred in their presentation will be referred 
to throughout Parts to 3, as specifac areas of produceron 
are discussed. New productions were mounted by many of the 29 
companies. For example, the Canadian Opera Company presented two 
Canadian works: "The Luck of Ginger Coffey" and "Louis Riel"; 
Royal Winnipeg manatee premiered "Rose Latulippe", also a Canadian 
work. Theatre companies in Vancouver, Montreal and Halifax mounted 
new productions, and most orchestras included in their programming 


new works commissioned for 1967. The Charlottetown Festival's 


"Anne of Green Gables" and two productions of the Stratford Shakes- 
pearean Festival, "Twelfth Night" and "The Inspector General", 
were seen by Canadians from coast to coast. Two other classical 
companies were also on the road: Thé&atre du Nouveau Monde with 
Moliére's "Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme"™ and the National Ballet of 
Canada with "The Nutcracker" and "La Sylphide". These and other 
companies participated as well in the artistic programs of Expo 67 
in Montreal. 

Over the years the Canada Council has collected a 
Conswderablerstore ‘of statistical data relating to “the finances 
and “*percorming vactivities Gi the organizations it subsidizes. iigl 
the early years of the Council this information was gleaned, as the 
need arose, from the files of the organizations: from their annual 
reports and programs for performances, from financial statements and 
interim reports as the season progressed, and so on. 116 ILE Se 7/0), 
the collection of the data was undertaken in a more systematic way 
and with direct input from the arts organizations. The Research 
and arianasseys Sectszon, Un consul tation with the Council arts offi- 
cers and representatives of some of the organizations concerned, 
designed an End-of-Season report form which was sent to all 
companies receiving operating grants for that season. Since then, 
similar questionnaires have been completed by the performing arts 
Organizations for the 1970-71 and 1971-72 seasons. Tabulations of 
the data reported by the companies for their completed seasons 


form the basis of this analysis. 


The report has been organized in four sections. Part l 
deals with the production resulting from the operations of the 
Group of Twenty-Nine over five years; the performances presented 
in the city where the companies reside and those on tour; the 
size of the audience enjoying these productions; and the numbers 
of the audience who attended on a regular basis or the subscribers. 

The expenses of presenting these performances for each 
aswes Sector are described in Part 2. The costs of producungean 
orchestral concert, a ballet or opera performance, or a dramatic 
presentation are discussed under the following headings: Artistic 
Salaries; Technical Salaries; Sets, Props and Costumes; Theatre 
Expenses; Publicity and Promotion; and Administration. 

Part 3 of the study deals with the revenues of the arts 
organizations by sector. Sources of operating revenue, or earned 
revenue, are discussed, aS are grants and donations from the three 
levels of government (federal or Canada Council, provincial, and 
municipal) and the private sector. 

The changes over the five-year period in the relation 
of the artistic “output, on mumber of performancesi,.of theyGroup 
of Twenty-Nine to the costs incurred in the productions and the 
revenue derived through them are outlined in ee 4. A summary of 


the finances for all arts sectors concludes the report. 


dhs PERFORMANCES AND AUDIENCE 


Performances at Home and On Tour 

In 1967, the -.29 organizations of the Group appeared on 
2,449 occasions in their own cities and 928 times in other centres, 
for a total of 3,377 performances in the season (Table 1.1, page 
eS) ee Five years later, in 1972, the same companies gave 3,331 
performances at home (almost the total number given in 1967) and 
2,143 performances on tour. The audiences attending these 
presentations increased by some one million spectators, rising from 


an attendance of somewhat less than three million in 1967 to just 


over four million in 1972. While the number of performances at 
home increased by slightly more than one-third, the performances 
on tour more than doubled. Rorsahiy forms Jom ark eandsall types iof 
performances, the increase over five years was 62%, 

Among the individual art forms, the dance companies show 
the greatest growth in the number of performances given. These 
have more than doubled, with the greater part of the increase 
attributable to more intensive touring. Dance organizations are 
very much dependent on touring to provide a longer season for the 
company, thus giving the dancers more employment, and consequently 
keeping the company together. In 1968, the 287 performances on 
tour, including those under the sponsorship of Festival Canada, were 
almost double the 155 given in 1967 but the number then decreased 
to. 262 in 1969, and 211 in 1970. .The, following year saw a slight 


increase to 221. In 1972, when the total number of performances 


10 


on tour rose to 375, the Grands Ballets Canadiens toured both in 
Canada and the U.S.A. with their popular rock ballet "Tommy" and 
the Royal Winnipeg Ballet performed in New Zealand, Australia as 
well as in the U.S.A. 

Theatre places next on the scale. Performances in the 
home cities of the companies increased by one-third (from 1,868 
in 1967 to 2,580 in 1972) and performances in other centres tripled 
CErome 5 Olea iO 67 eet Omrla Sm releO i772) ae Growth in all activity for 
this form of art over the period was 73%. The theatre sector, 
unlike the other forms of art, shows a steady increase in the num- 
ber of performances given and does not appear to have been affected 
to the same degree by the operations of Festival Canada in 1967. 
Theatre companies, particularly those in Vancouver, Edmonton and 
Regina, have developed, as an integral part of their operations, 
productions especially designed for children which are presented 
in numerous small centres in their provinces. Regina's Globe 
Theatre and Vancouver's Playhouse Holiday Theatre had been serving 
the childrén in their respective regions from the beginning of 
the five-year period. In 1969 Edmonton's Citadel Theatre took to 
wheels and gave some 50 performances for children throughout 
Alberta. Since 1970, these three theatre companies have presented 
a combined total of 900 tour performances annually, more than half 
the total number of tour performances given by all companies. Also 
during the period, Les Jeunes Comédiens, now a special wing of the 


Théatre du Nouveau Monde in Montreal, toured throughout Canada and 


1 


in some American centres with a program prepared for students. 
Music and opera organizations show only slight increases 
in the total number of performances, 12% and 8% respectively. 
This trend is affected, however, by the fluctuation in the number 
of performances on tour. Companies in these two forms of art 
were able to travel more in 1967 and 1968 when subsidies were 
provided by the Centennial Commission for their participation in 
Festival Canada. Orchestras gave 368 tour performances in 1967, 
ana 162 >an,1968 but then. dropped tos2 24) an) 1569. and) 109, in, 1970. 
However, the performances out of town rose again, to 130 in 1971 
and 256) 4n, 1972. The number of home concerts given by the orches-~ 
tras fluctuated only slightly over the five years. This is due 
in large measure to the fact that these arts organizations find it 
very difficult to increase their annual production without a 
concomitant increase in their operating costs. An ‘orchestra rarely 
gives as regular concert with, less than 2ts full icomplement G@ue 
Mis Clans w with the result that ais, costs per iconcert remain fairly 
constant. Dance and theatre companies, however, have more 
flexibility) im their. programming. They have a choice between 
large-scale works that are expensive to produce and works of smaller 
dimensions and fewer cast members that are much less costly. By 
varying their programs, these groups are in a position to effect 
increases in production without raising operating costs significantly. 
Opera too had a busy season in 1967 when, as part of 


Festival Canada, 104 performances were presented in away-from-home 


eZ 


centres and two new productions were added to the repertoire of 
one of the companies. Tour performances dropped to 87 in 1968 
and even further to 62 in 1969 but rose again in 1970 and 
tbevelvledsiot iat Or uno , stands O45 cEenv 9a). The number of opera 
performances given at home have changed very little over the five 
years: from 47 in 1967 to 53 in the following three years and 
MS ati’ AL S)7/ Pe Most operas are large-scale productions with huge 
casts and therefore are very expensive to mount, so that these 
companies are faced with the same situation as the orchestras. 
They would like to increase the number of performances given in 
their home cities but are unable to expand their seasons to any 
great extent because of the resulting substantial increase in 
operating costs. 
Attendance at Performances 

The total audience for all arts performances increased 
by 53% over the five-year period, Erom 2,748,000 in 19678 to 
a 207 pOOOM uno 2INCLable sie page: 0). Among the individual arts 
sectors, dance leads the others in growth of audience. These 
companies have doubled their attendance, from 405,000 in 1967 to 
949,000 in 1972, as they have doubled the number of performances. 

Theatre shows an 85% increase in attendance figures, 
Exom =9)01l 7 O0lOMiin eo 6imat Cuels,.6.6 57,1000 manner 2s nO Gare tae oN vane felkeicita 
ing the considerable growth in the number of performances given 
by these companies. Theatre attendance reached a peak of 1,706,000 


in 1971 and tapered off somewhat in 1972 to the 1,665,000 mentioned 


ES 


above. Although attendance figures for some theatre companies 
decreased slightly in the last year, the rate of change for total 
theatre attendance has been affected in the last three years by 
the school tours undertaken by the three companies in Vancouver, 
Edmonton and Regina. The average attendance at these performances 
is between 200 and 300 children. Because performances of this 
tyve tepresent over half of the total number of tour performances 
and about one-quarter of the total number of all performances, 
these attendance figures tend to reduce the rate of growth in 
EOtaleatcenGdance form this form, oman. However, these companies 
are carrying out an important function for theatre by reaching out 
to many smaller communities and developing future adult audiences 
through school programs. 

In music and opera, the trend was similar. Attendance 
decreased from 1967 to 1969, following the accelerated activities 
of Centennial year, but rose to a new peak in 1972. nN WS Licy, 
aAtcenaagnes anopped from 1,223,000 in 1967 ste 1,189,000 in 1969, 
buewinereased again to 1,317,000 im 1972. For opera, attendance 
was 219,000 in 1967, dropping to 199,000 in 1969 and rising again 
£09276, 000" in “RS 72% 

All of the foregoing figures include the individual who 
attended a concert or a play once as well as the individual who was 
present several times. Tie Siva becuse hene tome. oO larrive sat 
an accurate figure for the number of individuals in the total 


performing arts audience. However, in a 1966 study Baumol and 
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Bowes made some estimates of the total audience for the 
performing arts in the U.S.A. for the 1963-64 season. Their 
surveys indicated that an individual attended a symphony concert 
an average of 4.8 times. The corresponding figures for the other 
forms of art were 2.6 for opera, 2.3 for dance and 4.5 for theatre. 
If we make the admittedly broad assumption that these figures are 
applicable to the situation under review in Canada, we can make 
some estimate of the change in the number of individuals present 

at performances of the Group of Twenty-nine over the five-year 
period. 


ESTIMATED ARTS AUDIENCE BY FORM OF ART, 1967 and 1972 


Form Average Number 1967 1972 
of Art of Times Actual Number of Actual Number of 
Attended in Attendance Individuals Attendance Individuals 
12 Months Attending Attending 
‘000 ‘000 ‘000 ‘O00 
Music 4°58 MW eAPAS 254.8 UA Sy TL th 
Opera Ao 219 84.2 276 MOG ire 
Dance 72 8} 405 WH @.5 949 412756 
Theatre iN IS 901 ZOO ro 1,665 SHO) 0) 
Total Qe GOS UNS 5 2 Ayo OW Gee 


The greatest growth in popularity is in dance, where the number 
of persons attending a performance rose by 134%. Theatre was 


next, attracting 85% more people in 1972 than in 1967, followed 


Lo. : , ; ; 
William J. Baumol and William G. Bowen Performing Arts: The 
Economic Dilemna (New York, 1966). 


1S; 


by opera with an increase of 26% in the number of individuals, and 
music with the least change at 8%. During the period the total 
population of Canada eS by some 8%. Even allowing for this 
increase, the proportion of the total population which attended a 
dance performance rose by one percentage point. (We have compared 
our estimated audience with the total population because of the 
performances for children given by some companies.) The sp Lopor Ea on 
of the population represented in the estimated audience for theatre 
and opera rose slightly, but remained exactly the same for music 
over the period. 

Because of the possible overlap of audiences among art 
forms, we cannot arrive at an estimate of the total number of 
individuals in the entire performing arts audience. (A dance 
patron may have been present also at a concert or play.) 
Nevertheless, the increases in the separate sectors indicate that 
the number of Canadians who have been attracted to the 
performances of the Group of Twenty-Nine, and in particular of 
the dance companies, has grown substantially. 

Canadian Content 

Considerable interest has developed recently in the 
extent to which performing organizations are presenting the 
Productions of Canadian creative artists: composers, 
choreographers, playwrights. For the purpose of the End-of-Season 
report for arts organizations; a performance:-of a Canadian work 


was defined as follows: 
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Symphonic music: any concert in which one or more works by a 
Canadian composer is (are) performed; 


Opera: a performance of an opera where either the 
music or the libretto was created by a Canadian; 


Dance: a performance of a ballet where either the music 
or the choreography was created by a Canadian; 


Theatre: a performance of a play written by a Canadian, 
(translations and adaptations are excluded). 


Although statistics relating to this aspect of performances have 
only been collected for 1970-71 and 1971-72, it is remarkable that 
over the one year there was a 50% increase in the number of 
performances in which works by a Canadian were included (Table 1.2, 
page 19)... This development is almost entirely Yattributabie to 
the theatre sector, where the number of performances of Canadian 
plays has risen from 26% to 39% Of the total pregram for s-the 
season. The percentage would be even greater if we eliminated 
those festival theatres whose policy it is to perform the works 
Of al pat tacumiatie pila y were ght Dance has gained four percentage 
points but its proportion of performances that include Canadian 
ballets had already reached 75% in 1971. No Canadian operas were 
performed in 1971 and 1972, although two had been produced in 
Centennial year. Orchestras indicated that 19% of the performances 
they gave in 1971 included works by Canadian composers; the 
proportion was 18% in 1972. 

While we have noted the changes in the inclusion of 
Canadian works in the programming of the organizations in each 
art form, comparisons of the proportion of Canadian content cannot 


be made between sectors. The definitions listed above have been 


ig 


taabored to suit the individual forms Gf art and consequently 
permit a wide variation in the results recorded. 
Subscribers 

The sale of subscriptions (a ticket for a series of 
performances) has been adopted by most of the 29 companies as one 
method of increasing their audience. tne loi 2ea lls themonenesSitras 
and opera companies, 2 of the 3 dance companies, and 8 of the 13 
theatre companies conducted subscription campaigns. The larger 
orchestras have more than one series of programs and sell 
subscriptions for each series. Complete statistics on numbers 
of subscribers are available only for the last three years (Table 
4 page 21))s. Tn 9 7 Ona te daiatSm Sec GOs, OOF Ss 2 4a persons 
bougnessubsicription tickets. In 1972, the number of subscribers 
ING Leaseds Dyess 6 sto 45,5827 

The same pattern is evident in music where the number 
OmESUbSscribersmaineneased £rome47, (2a tn LOW Ome. 63), Sil 4 ane Lo 
Over the same period, opera subscribers increased almost 1003, 
ico N Ibe Wes Ake) AS Ac In 1971-72 all three opera companies 
reported substantial gains in the number of subscriptions, 
but the Vancouver Opera more than doubled its list of season 
ticket-holders. A comparison cannot be made in dance for the 
Same period; only one company reported subscribers for 1970. 
Over the next two years when two companies reported, an increase 
of 20% was achieved in subscriptions. Theatre subscribers numbered 


A5,518 in 12970 and inereased slightly to 46,811 ain 1972. 
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Ta Diemer: 


Number of Performances by Form of Art and Location, 


Form of Art 
and Location 


Music Total 
Home 
Tour 


Opera Tota! 
Home 
Tour 


Dance Total 
Home 
Ors 


Theatre Total 
Home 
Tour 


All Arts Total 
Home 
Tour 


EG? 


2966-67" to? 1971-72 


1968 


1969 


1970 


Ves Wy pal 


IGN iF 2 
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Table 1.2 


Total Performances and Performances of Canadian Works 


Form 
GEOATE 


by Form of Art, 


1971 
Total No. 
Performances 


1972 
Total No. 
Performances 


LDY~O= 7b euch Wyo ye 


Canadian 
Number 


Percentage 


Percentage 


Music 


Opera 


Dance 


Theatre 


Total 


648 


143 


336 


3,978 


57 105 


Canadian 
Number 
124 Ate) 5 ib 
PDS) B) S53) 
Osa: Psy 5 8) 
1,408 26 





ARG 


163 


497 


4,098 


5,474 


ese 


392 


1,606 


PA AL ae, 


IS}. 3} 
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Jus U olives gdh a8! 


Total Attendance by Form of Art, 1966-67 to 1971-72 


Form of 1967 1968 1969 1970 ALC FAL 
Art 
a a oe ee eee 
‘oco ‘000 ‘000 ‘000 ‘000 
Music 1223 en 2 4 1,189 1,149 aL ak All 
Opera 219 Ze 199 234 25 
Dance 405 615 Sia 494 484 
Theatre 901 1,196 12S 1,484 1,706 
Aueyeceyll 2 aS Shp Ces: a, ABE a) 7 odd 35 16 


MEO EZ 


*000 


Vg Sib 7 


276 


949 


iL A SMeyS: 


4,207 


2k 


Table 1.4 


Number of Subscribers by Form of Art, 1966-67 to 1971-72 


Form USGS 7/ 1968 1969 ORO ILS) 7a WY A 
On Art 

Music N/A N/A N/A 47,727 55,760 63,814 
Opera aa 10,805 10,852 12,064 Wap LYS P47] UAE 
Dance a 8,104 6,700 4,015 97, 206 UM poe 
Theatre = 27,944 42,450 45,518 46,840 46,811 


Total = 46,853 60,002 109,324 L277 792 145,582 
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as COSTS. OF OPERATION 


Over the five-year period, expenditures incurred by the 
Group of Twenty-Nine for the presentation of the performances 
described in the previous chapter have doubled, from a total of 
71g, 003,000 an 1967 ko $24,091,000 in 1972 (Table 2.1, page 42). 
in the first year alone, expenditures rose 30% t6 $15,708, 000. 
This sharp ingvrease was mainly the result of the celebration of 
Canada’s Centennial, when artistic activities®were! greatly 
accelerated. The new productions presented and the special tours 
undertaken by the arts companies have been outlined earlier. 

TRtiimmencG co the andivadual ares sisctous one tumndas lan 
increase of approximately 100% in total expenses for music, opera 
and theatre, while for dance the increase over the five-year 
period was 803. IX YZ See Of 28) Leading Usse somcihiestenas 
reporting to the American Symphony Orchestra League noted that in 
the five-year period from 1966 to 1971 total operating expenses 
imereased 97%, only slightly less than in the case of the Canadian 
orchestras in the Group of Twenty-Nine. Comparatively speaking, 
it) appears that aineneases an costs of Operation for orchestras in 
Canada and the United States over a similar period have been 


almost parallel: 


2 
John Macomber and John T. Wooster, MeKkKinsey S&S Company Inc. 


Onmchestras (New Yousk), payor) 3197 2) 
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Figure 2a 


Percentage Distribution of Expenditures by Form of Art 
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Percentage Distribution of Expenditures by Form of Art 
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Distrabution of Costs 

Costs for periorming crganizations An aly torms ohare 
are distributed according to the following categories, defined in 
Appendix C: Artistic Salaries; Technical Salaries; Sets, Props 
and Costumes; Theatre Expenses (including rental, royalties and 
miscellaneous production expenses); Publicity and Promotion; and 
Administration. Wiese Be nilihnieneweiaas felis ISOG- G7 einel LS7ilo 7H 
percentage dust lbutVOnSMmOLmeGOSit: Ss) fom each mart m:orsm- Appendix D 
provides the percentage distribution of operating expenses for 
individualtart forms “and for all arts over the five-year) period, 

The proportion of the total expense represented by each 
Of Sehiese components Vvartes according sto the formmo nm saace 1O)Ie 
example for 197/72 artustic isalarwves! represented 74200 beehew total 
expenditures in music, but much smaller proportions of the 
expenses for the remaining art forms: 49% an opera, 432° an. dance, 
and 35% in theatre. OncmestGas, Of COWmsic eeClO!sOiee 4 MichiiemG Oi smi Ols 
such items as technical salaries or sets, props and costumes which 
are a necessary part of producing an opera, balliee or play. In 
the same year, technical salaries represented 1% of muSic expenses, 
103 0f opera, 13s of dance, and 16% of theatres whuter sets. props 
and costumes were 13% of opera expenses, 9% of dance, and 8% 
of theatre. The difference among the arts séctors in theyoropor- 
tion of the expense incurred for publicity and promotion or admin- 
WU GSMeIseeiom we, Gulavejllane - HOw) Qentehicm GOS Caron mOnilolRACHety amc hi ClamOIa© MM One dao tn 


was 8% of the music expenses, 5% of opera, 11% of dance, and 10% 


2a, 


of theatre, while costs of administration represented 9% in music, 
8% in opera, 11% in dance, and 12% in theatre. 

While total expenses have increased over the five-year 
period, the proportions for categories of expenses have not varied 
widely. Artistic salaries in music increased from 73% to 74% of 
total expenses, while theatre expenses in that sector decreased 
from Lis to 8s. In opera, artistic salaries increased from 47% 
to 49% of total expenses, technical salaries from 9% to 10%, and 
theatre expenses from 12% to 15%. In dance and theatre, the 
proportion of expenses for artistic salaries decreased from 46% to 
So Scand easOomms7 S tO) 35:3). Technical salaries, however, account 
for an increased portion of the costs, from 9% to 13% in dance and 
from 10% to 16% in theatre. In both years, the theatre sector 
paid the highest proportion of expenses for its accommodation, 23% 
ain, USO EBimyel WOE alin MSNA Dance companies had the lowest proportion 
for accommodation in 1967, and music organizations ranked the 
Lowest ine LO 27 
Acoustic oa lLaries 

The total expenditure for artistic salaries for the 29 
organizations has almost doubled in the five-year span, rising 
EToOmes Gs 2 OOOmAn L967) to. Sl2 506, O00) an, L972 s(lable 22, pager 43) 
Centennial activities provided considerably more employment for 
performing artists and were responsible for a 24% increase in all 
Sectors’ 1n 1966. 


Figure 2b shows the trends in artistic salaries for each 
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Figure 2b 


Artistic Salaries Expenses, 
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arts sector. After an initial increase in 1968, artistic salaries 
continued to rise, particularly in music, but also in theatre. 

In music they more than doubled, from $3,080,000 in 1967 to 
$6,426,000 in 1972, while in theatre the increase was just under 
902, £rOm i91,5059,000 to $2,987,000. After an initialrise from 
$554,000 to $742,000, opera remained at about the same level in 
1969 ($792,000) and then climbed to $993,000 in 1970, and remain- 
ed there for another year, before rising to $1,256,000 in 1972. 
However, artistic salaries for dance dropped to $1,262,000 in 1969 
EPOMest S45), 000 the Weve reached an l968. This decrease reflects 
the reduction in number of performances noted previously. In 1970 
and 1971. expenses for artistic salaries in dance rose to $1,428,000 
and $1,440,000 and climbed to $1,837,000 in 1972. 

It should be noted that these expenses include the costs 
of travel for artists; the totals could therefore be affected by 
the extent of touring in any one season, 

Looking again at the Soreee” Odeo? Siemiand © rasUinormOrs Clleisitaicaisy, 
one finds that the expenses for artistic salaries and benefits 
increased by 89% from 1966 to 1971. This is slightly less than 
the rise in costs for the Canadian orchestras in the Group of 
Twenty-Nine. However, it should be noted that the U.S. orchestras 
are major symphonies whereas the Canadian group includes both 
major and regional orchestras. Therefore, there would be some 


difference in the number of full-time professionals employed by 


econn Macomber and John T. Wooster, op. cit. 
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the orchestras in the two groups and consequently in the struc- 
ture of fees paid by the orchestras. Over the entire period, the 
orchestras in the U.S. group were composed of full-time musicians 
whose salaries would be contracted accordingly. Within the 
Canadian group some orchestras were in the process of achieving 

a Similar level of employment by increasing their numbers of full- 
time members as they also extended their seasons. Consequently, 
musicians" salaries for these orchestras would show a faster rate 
of increase. However, it can be observed that the increases in 
salaries paid by Canadian orchestras are not out-of-line with 
those being paid in another country on this continent. 

Some explanation must be given for the absence of data 
on average earnings for individual musicians, singers, dancers, 
andmac tows. Up to the present time, no satisfactory method has 
been found for reporting the amount of employment provided by 
performing arts organizations. In every company, the number of 
performers on the payroll varies throughout the season in relation 
to the repertoire that is presented. While a nucleus of full-time 
staff may be employed by most organizations, there are always some 
artists who work on a part-time basis and for varying periods of 
time. Therefore, although the 29 organizations have reported total 
amounts for artistic salaries, it has not been possible to calculate 
average earnings for individual performers. 

Technical Salaries 


The salaries and expenses paid to technical staff for 


a 


all arts organizations almost tripled over the period under study, 
rising 220m 9766,000" in 1967 tot $2,255,000 in 1972etTable 2.3, 
page 44). The music sector employs very few staff in this cate- 
gory because of the nature of the performances; consequently its 
expenses here are minimal. For the other three forms of art, 
however, the increases in these costs have been substantial, as 
seen in Figure 2c. Technical salaries for opera almost doubled 
DoeNe tieSt. year, rising from S1l1l17000 “to -Si97,.000) and reflecting 
the increased performances in Centennial year. Costs decreased to 
$171,000 in 1969 and dropped further the next year but returned to 
this, level in 1971 and climbed to $252,000 in’ 1972, more than 
double the figure in the base year. 

The cost of technical salaries for dance companies 
increased by 50% in the first year, and almost tripled over the 
Snevre period, Lasing from $217,000 am 1967 te $324,000 in 1968 
Avayel sean? iso) SHS2) , WOW stisy 27/2. Fuguse Zemshows thesmostrdwamaitaic 
rise in technical salaries to be in the theatre sector, where there 
was a 74% increase in the first year (from $444,000 in 1967 to 
Sis OOOmMUnmEOGSe) i, ethene a "dGop ine 969 eo S655 000), sso lowed™ by, 
another 78% increase in 1970 to.-$1,168, 000. Technical salaries 
continued to rise in the following two years reaching $1,370,000 
im 1972, more jEhan: triple’ the figure in 1967. The sharp rise noted 
in technical salaries for theatre in 1970 reflects, in part, 
improvement in the reporting procedures for the companies when the 


End-of-Season report form was introduced, but is also due to a 
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Figure 2c 


Technical Salaries Expenses, 1966-67 to 1971-72 
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significant increase in the number of performances. Two of the 
major companies doubled their total performances in the 1969-70 
season, presenting most of the additional ones out of town. 
Sets, Props and Costumes 

This expense item represents mainly the costs of 
materials. Salaries for personnel creating and handling sets, 
props and costumes are allocated to either of the salary expense 
categories, as outlined in the definitions in Appendix C and 
previously discussed. 

In aggregate over the period, costs of sets, props and 
costumes, increased by 46%, from $953,000 in 1967 t0$1,390,000 in 
oF 2eGehablew2..4,, 5 page 9415) = There was a Sharp rise in 1968 due to 
accelerated activities in Centennial year, followed by a similar 
drop in 1969, and steady growth in the next three seasons. However, 
Figure 2d indicates that changes within the individual art forms 
have been quite uneven. In. MUSie, costs.,for this? item appear only 
in the first two years and the last year. In the early years, 
the Montreal Symphony produced some opera, thereby incurring costs 
in this category, while in 1972 the orchestras in Winnipeg, 
Edmonton and Vancouver each spent a small amount for these items. 
Sets, props and costumes for the opera companies have remained 
fairly even over the years demonstrating a trend, Similar to other 
expense categories, of rise and fall in the years affected by the 
Centennial activity. However, there was an 81% increase in 1972 


when expenses rose to $341,000, slightly more than double the 
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Figure, 2a 


Sets, Props and Costumes, 1966-67 to 1971-72 
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amount in 1967. For the dance companies, expenses for sets and 
costumes were highest in 1967 at $389,000, then decreased year by 
year until 1971 when they began to rise again, to $356,000 in 
1972. This trend is explained by the expense of preparing new, 
elaborate productions for the special tours arranged in Centennial 
year, followed by the efforts of the companies in subsequent ears 
to maintain a hold-the-line policy by adding only low-cost produc- 
tions to their repertoire. 

Costs for sets and costumes incurred by theatre compa- 
nies rose by almost 50% in the first year, from $374,000 in 1967 
to $546,000 in 1968, then continued increasing slowly to $675,000 
ne 97 2 The substantial rise in costs in 1968 is again attribut- 
able to the greater number of performances and the new productions 
in Centennial year. 
Theatre Expenses 

Rental and expenses of the hall or theatre, including 
the salaries for box office staff and ushers, royalties and 
miscellaneous production expenses, comprise this category, with 
the costs of accommodation constituting the major part. These costs 
for the 29 arts companies have increased considerably over the 
Wie cIsSh mea OMerst lays Oba OO OM Teneo 6 /mt Oooh ee Orla OO] Om nso) emote tele. 
have not quite doubled as have total costs (Table 2.5, page 46). 
um iit here dance ci taCuEnOn Een LOGON tOn Dad yvaoia Ga wali En Gas bOmis 


the National Ballet's new production of The Sleeping Beauty refers 
to "the four years of austerity for dance after Centennial year." 
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Figure 2e 
Rental and Other Theatre Expenses, 1966-67 to 1971-72 
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In the individual sectors, music and theatre show a similar trend 
to thateofrall sectors; rising, from $461,000tand= $978,000 in 1967 
EG, 27/17,000 and $1,614,000, xespectively, in 12972 (Figure 2e) . 
In the music sector, theatre expenses, like expenses in other 
categories, jumped by some 30% in the Centennial year, dropped 
almost to the 1967 level in 1969, and then increased again in the 
following three years. These expenses for the theatre companies 
show a steady increase over the years, except for a slight drop 
in 7970. Theatre costs for the opera companies have almost 
tripled over the five-year span, from $136,000 in 1967 to $373,000 
pln) Sed A aes In fact, the opera companies are unique among the 29; 
their theatre costs have risen steadily over the period while for 
others the yearly changes have been quite uneven. For dance 
companies, theatre costs have more than doubled over five years, 
BROS Zo OOO O67 "OMS 547,000) ano. 2 ASE was stehieicas.ec ur Ot 
theatre companies, theatre expenses for dance companies increased 
annually until they dropped in 1970. They returned to the 1969 
level in 1971 and increased, further in 1972. 
Publicity and Promotion 

In addition to the costs of advertising materials, mail- 
ing, etec., expenses for publicity and promotion inedude the amount 
spent by each performing arts company for their subscription campaign. 
The results of these campaigns, in numbers of subscribers, have 
been discussed in Part l. The COstts Ot Marketing therm produc— 


tions have more than doubled for the 29 companies over the period, 
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Figure ~2t 


Publicity and Promotion Expenses, 1966-67 to 1971-72 
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rising from $820,000 in 1967 to $2,164,000 in 1972 (Table 2.6, 
page 47). Here again the activities of Centennial year were 
responsible for a substantial increase, in 1968, of some 60%. In 
the subsequent years, the rate of increase in the costs of publi- 
city fluctuated in percentage terms until 1972 when there was an 
increase of 21%, partly attributable to the general increase in 
postal rates during that season. 

Unlike other categories of expense where there was some 
unevenness in the changes over the years in the individual arts 
Sectors, Costs for publicity and) promotlon Gin leach ant Lorm took 
off with a significant increase in 1968 (almost double for opera 
angdutheatre) and contanued to rise (Figure 2f),> Among the ~andivi- 
dual arts sectors, in music; -costs of publicity tripled over the 
WieaOd mea O Menor, OOOn nen LOG 7: tO mo O:S:07100 Ol ian mao 72 Over the same 
period, costs for opera companies did not quite double ($67,000 
in, L3G7, and 55,000 dan 1972), white £or theatre groups they more 
eliein Ccowlsileacl siieoi Soe! OOO) sin ISG ‘ec, SSO, OOO aie WS) 2 - Prec anicey, 
moreover, the amount spent for publicity in 1972 was four times 
thateaspent (in 196:7.. This increase is related to the extension of 
the touring activities of dance companies and their efforts to 
serve a greater number of Canadian centres. 

Administration 

In almost all categories of expense (artistic salaries, 

technical salaries, and so on) and particularly for the individual 


arts sectors, costs have doubled, tripled, or risen even higher over 
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Figure 2g 


Administration Expenses, 1966-67 to 1971-72 
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the five-year period. Thus sesunoOt the Case for administrative 
GOSES= It is evident that the 29 performing arts companies have 
made every effort to keep administrative expenses within reasonable 
DroOport rons - Theatre companies are an exception. Their admin- 
istrative costs slightly more than doubled over the period, from 
ao, C00 2nvl96)7 tots, 075, 0004in 1972" (Table 2:7, page 48). Fach 
arts sector shows a significant increase in the Centennial period: 
LOGS LCmOO + LOTT OpeT a l6.s, Lor edance 4235 anclatom seheatrwe 17s 
(Figure 2g). Orchestras maintained the 1968 level of expense 
($626,000) for the next two years, but showed increases to 

Sys OOOm une so 7 land to 97/887, O00 ne LO72 Adminis Era tiver Costs 
for opera companies rose slightly each year to $210,000 in 1972. 
After the sharp increase in 1968, administrative expenses for 
dance companies dropped slightly in-1969, and still further in 

1597 OF. im 1971 there was a small increase, and in 1972 administra- 
tive costs for dance reached $472,000. While administrative costs 
for theatre companies rose only slightly in the first year, they 
increased considerably in the next two years. It was in these 
years that the expanded activities of several of the smaller 
companies in the Group necessitated the hiring of full-time 
business administrators to replace part-time and often volunteer 
Sttraldesfare In 1971, administrative expenses for theatre companies 


Zoce by just over 2%, but in 12972 increased by 93%. 
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Tabhey2 +l 


Total Operating Expenses by Form of Art, 1966-67 to 1971-72 


Form 1967 1968 1969 1970 1971 1972 
of Art 

SUOoOO $'00O0 SUOOO SLiO00 SOOO $'000 
Music MPA Ak S} 5, 24 By Aish Shs} 6,657 py SEO) 8,683 
Opera WAAL ay ik 5 Eyer! ik 5's sys! 1a: eo De Seva) 
Dance Pay ByS\83 hs SNSV 7) Pe {3335 7 27305 3208 (Ale SSE) 
Theatre 4,280 5,649 6,258 Te peeherS Wp BRS 8,622 
Total 12 OOS ILS) 5 WOME} ING) BAA 1857 5916 ZiOwne Ons 247,09 


100.6% Increase, 1967 to 1972 


Artistic Salaries by Form of Art, 
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Table 2.2 
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$'000 
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Tables 2.3 


Technical Salaries by Form of Art, 1966-67 to 1971-72 


Form 
of Art 


Music 
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Theatre 


Total: 


184.4% Increase, 
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Table 2.4 


Sets, Props and Costumes by Form of Art, 1966-67 to 1971-72 





Form 1967 1968 1969 1970 1971 1972 
Of Art 

$'000 $'0OO0O $'000 Se10.010 $'000 $'000 
Music 29 ess - - - 18 
Opera 161 198 166 209 188 B47) 
Dance 389 SAL Y/ PREV GB} Prey 282 356 
Theatre Bra 546 566 Be) 630 675 
Total 953 Ip alee 965 OARS AM ALON) IL 5 BYE 


Abita enicweasie:,. h967 too 972 
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Music 
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Theatre 


Total 


80.5% Increase, 


Theatre Expenses by Form of Art, 
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Table 2,5 


1969 


$'000 
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Table 2.6 


Publicity and Promotion Expenses by Form of Art 
IGG = 67 eC oO il—rie2 


Form 1967 1968 1969 1970 1971 1972 
O-arAts & 

$'000 $*000 $'000 $*000 $*000 $'000 
Music D2 7 302 369 413 500 680 
Opera 67 103 108 108 EG gS 
Dance ib eee 214 219 252 309 468 
Theatre 404 725 769 785 862 901 
Total 820 Leda 1,465 1,558 1787 2.164 
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Table 2.7 


Administration Expenses by Form of Art, 1966-67 to 1971-72 


Form 1967 1968 1969 1970 OF7el ibe) 7/2 
© fA ert 

$'000 SOOO S000 $'00O0 SO OO $'000 
Music 402 626 634 657 TALS 788 
Opera 148 leit 194 204 DA 2A 
Dance 3:05 432 405 318 35 a2 
Theatre 481 514 802 964 985 in OFFS} 
Total ip SIE in Has 2POs5 2ereledes Dp AE 2 Wn Bh 5 


90.5% Increase, 1967 to 1972 


Sis SOURCES OF REVENUE 


This section of the report deals with the revenue 
obtained by the performing arts companies, through both the sale 
of their performances and grants and donations, to meet the costs 
of their operations. The revenue from each source is expressed in 
dollars and the rate of growth over the period in percentage terms. 

Operating revenue for performing arts companies is 
derived primarily from receipts at the box office, through both 
subscription campaigns and single ticket sales. When on tour, 
companies are usually paid a guarantee for each performance by the 
sponsor in the centre visited. Occasionally, income is earned 
through a performance on television or a radio broadcast. The 
sale of recordings provides an additional source of income for 
some of the orchestras im the Group of ‘Iwenty-Nine.|; Most companies 
also add to their revenue through the sale of programs. These 
areas of income represent the earned revenue of the arts 
organizations. 

Other revenue for performing arts companies is obtained 
through grants and donations. Grants are provided by three levels 
of government: federal or Canada Council, provincial, and munici- 
pal. Donations come from the private sector of the community, 
from corporations and individuals. Most performing arts organi- 
zations now conduct a fund-raising campaign to enable them to 


balance their accounts at the end of the season. 
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Figure 3a 


Operating Revenue, 1966-67 to 1971-72 
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Earned Revenue 


Although operating revenues increased considerably over 
the five-year period, they did not achieve the level of growth of 
the operating expenditures (Table 3.1, page 60). For all arts 
sectors, operating revenues rose from $6,407,000 in 1967 to 
$12,053,000 in 1972, an increase of 88%; operating expenses 
doubled, moving from $12,008,000 in 1967 to $24,091,000 in 1972. 
Operating revenues rose by 25% in the first year as a result of 
the additional performances given during Centennial year, dropped 
by about 1% in 1969 and then continued to rise in the following 
three years. However, as already pointed out, operating expenses 
jumped by 30% in the first year and continued to rise throughout 
the period. 

Among the individual arts sectors (Figure 3a), dance 
companies have shown the highest growth in earnings at the box 
office; their operating revenues more than doubled over the period, 
growing 120m $1,068,000 in 1967 ‘to $27,200,000) an s.l97 2. An increase 
of 88% was achieved by opera companies with their operating 
revenues moving from $734,000 an) 1967 to $1,377,000" Lo72.9 Por 
the music and theatre sectors, the increase in operating revenue 
was’ 964%, from $2,081,000 and $2,524,000, ‘respectively, aktay INS Sey 7/ exo) 
Serco OO mandesd), 65 OF, OO OM in ho) 2) Again a comparison can be made 
wath the study of the 28 major U.S. preheseraae Earned revenue 


for this group, ‘irom L966 to 1971, ancreased by 62%. 


Soeonae and WOOSte, . Op. Cut. 
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Figure 3b 


Canada Council Grants, 1966-67 to 1971-72 
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Grants and Donations 

Canada Council grants to the Group of Twenty-Nine 
increased three-fold over the period, from $1.8 million in 1967 
LO fore mel ivon ain? 1972) (Tablets .25) page 61) . In the first year 
alone, they increased by 64% to $3.0 million, and in 1969 by 303% 
EO soos Masons They settled at an annual rate of increase of 
1% f£6x the last three years, reaching $5.45million in’ 2972. For 
the most part grants in the individual arts forms followed a simi- 
law pattern (Figure 3b)*. Except for dance, funds for each sector 
tripled over the period. In all cases, the most substantial gain 
was in the first year when additional monies were provided for 
the new and special productions of Centennial year. Grants for 
Music organizations more than trapled, rvseimg, from $5)79);,,000) in 
ioo7 “co sl e2s,O000' in L972: In the: first year, grants for music 
BOSeCeDvee/ lta con o98 8, 00.0% Council grants for opera and theatre 
companies tripled also growing from $183,000 and $677,000, 
WAROGCKEI WILY, abel sz) Nee) SEGUE COOle) lice SA SOA 5 OOO) Gero IS y/ 2 In the 
finst year, funds for opera “inerealsed 50% toi $275,000, while those 
for theatre leaped by 73% (the greatest increase among the art 
forms) to Si72,000. Council<grants: to dance groups did not 
quree triple over the period, moving trom $395,000 to $990,000: 
They rose by 43% to $565,000 in 1968. Hove ae Dia Gee Omm,s eoacle pie 
music, Council grants rose by more than 30% in 1969, then grew at 
average annual rates of 10-15%. 


Subsidies provided by provincial governments more than 
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Figure 3c 
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doubled over the period, “aia Prone 1.0 Wt td Lon obi 2967 £0) S2...3 
miLiion in 1972 (Table 3.53, page*62)." "The annual rate of increase 
in provincial grants fluctuated over the five years. However, 
like Canada Council grants, provincial funds increased substan- 
tially in the first year by 38%, reaching $1),-428, 000% In 1969 
and 1970, they increased by 16% and 4%, to $1,664,000 and 
$1,726,000, continuing in this pattern for the next two years. 
Provincial grants to the individual art forms (Figure 3c), except 
dance, also doubled over the period. Subsidies for music organi- 
zations rose from $421,000 to $964,000, for opera from $96,000 to 
S196,,000, Lor theatre LErom $334,000 to S76l,000 and for dance from 
See 5 OWOmeon > 34.6), 010/0% In all Sectors but opera, the rate of 
increase in grants followed the pattern for all arts, with the 
most substantial gain in the first year. For opera, howevenx, 
provincial grants remained at the same level over the first two 
years Dut ianereased by 53% to $150,000 In.1970, continuing to 
Tasiem VOMmoNG CHOWO and: 19916, O00) in ehemelast  twom y clan sr 

Municipal grants to the Group “of Twenty-Nine increased 
by less than one-third over the five~year span, rising from 
—OOTOOCO Mie Lob? to S913,000 in L972 (Table 3.4; page 63). Very 
Pittle change occurred in the first year, but funds “inereased by 
Dit ZOfesy 65, OOOs wm “ehie next yearn In 1970 municipal grants dropped 
below the level of the base year to $676,000 (a decrease of 12%), 
but in the following two years they rose again to $790,000 and 


finally to $913,000. Opera companies received the greatest 
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Figure 3d 
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increase in municipal funds (72%), with grants rising from 
$36,000 in 1967 to $62,000 in 1972 (Figure 3d). Municipal grants 
to music organizations rose from $308,000 to $424,000 (38%), to 
danecemgnoups  £coOm i530) ,O0OM toms 157), 000) (2s) sand stom theatre 
companies from $226,000 to $270,000 (20%), but there was no clear 
trend for each art form over the period. 

It should be noted that none of the foregoing figures 
on grants from the three levels of government take into account 
indirect subsidies. Some companies are provided with rent-free 
halls or theatres by the municipality in which they reside. In 
some provinces, such as Ontario and Manitoba, non-profit 
organizations, including the Group of Twenty-Nine, are exempted 
from amusement tax on ticket sales. 

Contr burtrons from corpora tons jand= anda viduals! tothe 
COU PIEEO Sem b YarOne Nal ce uri rOM creo ems el Women OG toms iSite atom 
TT ema DMkere 3.5), Dagger G4). Although funding from the private 
Becroreagid net thoerease in the first year, it rose tby 11s to 
Seo A OOO nm JOO manic Dyne2 4 Sent Oumorer.2 oon OOO mane 497 Or In the last 
two years, funds from this source increased by 5% annually, reaching 
S225 miligon ain £972. Private. contributions to theatre companies 
mMOnemehan doubled oviem  Ghe pertlod,. G1 sing, £4o0m s2116,, 000) tom sols, O00 
(Figure 3e). Contributions to music organizations and opera 
companies grew by about one-half, from $794,000 to/$1,193,000 and 
from $158,000" to $231;7000, respectively. However, private donations 


to dance companies followed a very uneven trend, decreasing by 5% 
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Figure 3e 
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over the period from $482,000 to $457,000. Within every art 
form, contributions from private sources fluctuated considerably 


over the period. 


Operating Revenue by Form of Art, 
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TALS soe 


1966-67 to 1971-72 





Form 1967 1968 1969 1970 1971 IWC) 7 
Ee sale 

SOOO S000 $'000 $*000 $'o00o 5 Y000 
Music 72 (OSI! PAs SV SYS! 2) GLANS: s} bal BY 5 Sivebal 3) (SE 
Opera 734 916 y/ Sa! 1,080 1,024 DLA Sh 7) Vi 
Dance 1,068 JL SVG) 7 1,224 ths Sh 9eak a 4d: Ps 7 PONG, 
Theatre Ze 3,009 3,454 4,366 4,649 4,650 
Total 6,407 Up DOE 7,880 S) DEV, OWA S15 NS ara Oe 





88.1% Increase, 1967 to 1972 





Canada Council Grants by Form of Art, 


Form 1967 
On SATE 

Ia in i $"000 
Music 579 
Opera SS 
Dance 395 
Theatre 677 
Mota: iL pipes} 
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Table °3:2 


1968 


$'000 


988 


PBS) 


S65 


Lope 


3,000 


IGS 


$'0O00 


It pdb e 


412 


3) 


1b A SD) YZ 


3,092 


TG, 


$'000 


1,403 


423 


UH 


pir ay om | 


4,347 


IS) 7/ AL 


$'000 


1,594 


474 


866 


Ib p HONS! 


4,842 





194.03 Ineneasie, 1967 to 1972 
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Table 3-3 


Provincial Grants by Form of Art, 1966-67 to 1971-72 


Form LSG7 1968 1969 rg70 Ay 7at L972 


of Art 

$'000 $'000 $'000 $'000 $*’000 $*000 
Music 421 585 peso: 740 896 964 
Opera 96 98 98 150 168 126 
Dance 185 280 289 Zion! 324 346 
Theatre 334 465 555 575 698 Vel 
Total O36 1,428 1,664 NAS) 2,086 2,207 


118.8% Increase, 1967 to 1972 
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Table 3.4 


Municipal Grants by Form of Art, 1966-67 to 1971-72 





Form 1967 1968 1969 1970 1971 ES 2 
(ome pNrete 

S000 $'000 SLO OO SOO 0 SOO SOOO 
Music 308 316 388 306 S17/ 424 
Opera 36 Syi/ 51 49 65 62 
Dance 130 Way ial 2 105 135 ies) 7) 
Theatre 226 233 Pgs! 216 238 v2 GAG) 
Total 700 OS 765 676 790 Sng 


SOM tetnewnease,. LOG “to 0917.2 
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Tabilierss = 5 


Private Contributions by Form of Art, 1966-67 to 1971-72 


Form Lis Say / 1968 ISS, 1970 iey7/al 1972 
of Art 

$'000 $'000 $'000 $'000 $'000 $'000 
Music 794 948 iL, @eidl 1 ADE hp AL@s IP pales: 
Opera 158 173 {5 Les 256 FL PIN 230 
Dance 482 344 Se 439 390 457 
Theatre 216 2a, 2S 545 666 618 
Total 1,650 1,644 1,824 27266 Pd, HEE 27499 


51.5% inerease, 1967 to 1972 


4: RELATIONSHIPS 


Earlier sections of the report dealt specifically with 
the number of performances of the Group of Twenty-Nine, the expenses 
incurred in the production of these performances, and the revenue 
derived through their presentation. Now let us observe how these 
aspects of artistic operations interact with one another. 

Some Statistical Indicators 

Taking into account the aggreqates for performances and 
for operating expenses and operating revenue, we have calculated 
an average cost and an average receipt per performance for each 
ELOEM TOL act and for each year (able 4.1) page 78). From the 
table, it is seen that opera is the most expensive form of art to 
produce. Music comes next, followed by dance, and finally theatre. 
Average costs follow this sequence in each year except 1967, when 
the dance companies were preparing new productions for Centennial 
presentation and their expenses in relation to the number of 
performances given were unusually high. 

Some caution should be exercised in interpreting these 
averages. As pointed out earlier, they are based on the total 
number of performances and on the total operating costs and 
operating revenues. While the data base divides the number of 
performances between those at home and on tour, it does not provide 
the same breakdown for finances. Consequently, averages for the 
two types of performances could not be calculated separately. For 


some forms of art such as opera, the productions in the home theatre 
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are of a much larger scale than those prepared for touring. The 
home productions would undoubtedly cost more per performance than 
these averages indicate. However, the figures do show the magnitude 
of the increase in the cost of a performance over the years. 

In 1967, the average cost of one opera performance was 
$7,794, while ane1l97Z2 1t° had risen’ to $15,6257,. doubtegthat oLethea 
base year. The cost of a symphony concert was $6,603 in 1967 and 
$12,127 in 1972. The cost of producing one performance of a play 
in L967 was SE,S80G, while in 1972 rte was S2,103- In 1967, the 
average cost of an evening of ballet was $10,675 but in 1972, the 
cost was $8,529. As noted earlier, the cost for dance in 1967 was 
exceptionally high. 

The average receipts, or earned revenue per performance, 
also appear in Table 4.1. Opera companies achieved the highest 
average receipts in all years except 1967, when they placed second 
to dance. From 1968 to 1970 they were followed by dance, muSic, 
and finally theatre. In 1971 and 1972, dance and music exchanged 
order of rank. The average receipts for an opera performance in 
LIGHT Weme 94), Slo O mando) ,4 4.7 sans Ol7 2 In 1967, dance receipts 
averaged $4,876 per performance and $4,426 in 1972. Average receipts 
for an orchestral concert were $3,261 in 1967 and $5,343 in 1972. 
The average receipts for a theatre performance changed little over 
ielass joreleal(oyel 5 seiatenn) il A (OMS's) atigy INS ee) Silp evel shigy IS)7/ 2) - 

Now let us look at the average costs and receipts per 


person in the audience for a concert, performance of an opera, 
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ballet or play over the five-year period (Table 4.2, pages 79) a 

In 1967, the average cost per auditor for a concert was $3.44, 

gal liaxe? Geren Sioiq SEV okay ICG) oy Opera, acknowledged as the most expensive 
art form, cost $5.37 per spectator in 1967 and increased to $9.23 
ig, Lb ean The average cost per spectator of a theatre presentation 
rose seronm 54:75 in 1967 to $5.76 in 21972. Dance followed a trend 
completely different from the other forms of art; the cost per 
member of the audience dropped, from, $5-77,.in 1967.to S42475in, 1972. 
The £irst figure is unusually high reflecting the extra expense 

for new productions incurred by the dance companies in 1967. In 
the following year, the average cost dropped to $4.82 and then rose 
in Jehe succeeding years to $6.63 in 1971. in 0972) while opera tamnicg 
COSES continued to rise, Ehe size of the audience almost doubled 
andeehie "GoSt per Spectator was thus reduced to S474 7. 

Although average receipts per spectator may be interpreted 
aS average ticket price, the figure would be rather low. Total 
receipts include both ticket sales and guarantees for school 
performances where the revenue per student would be minimal. Opera 
had the highest average receipts per spectator, followed by theatre, 
dance and muSic. This order remained constant anithe £17se four 
years, after which variations occurred. Average receipts per person 
EOrueOpera were 53.35 in 1967 and 34.99 in «1972. Average receipts 
per spectator for theatre varied little over the five years, from 
S230) aligy IC} 7/ texey SASS) sli als) 7/ Ao In music, the average receipt per 


concert-goer was. $1.70 in 1967 rising to $2.90 in, 1972, while in 
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dance the figures were $2.64 and $2.32. Dance is an exception to 
the general trend; while the audience doubled from 1971 to 1972, 
the operating revenue increased at a slower rate by slightly more 
than hal tz As a result, the receipts per spectator, which were 
$2.98" in® LOo71l;sdropped@to, s2-s2 in 1972- 

Revenue aS a Proportion of Expenses 

Another relationship we shall explore is that of operating 
revenues, grants and donations, and the operating expenses of the 
Group of Twenty-Nine. 

In 1967 operating revenue for all forms of art covered 
53% of the operating expenses of the 29 performing art companies 
(Figure 4a). Thies = proporti1on dropped) Como s In 960) sea ile t Uaateivens 
to 483 an 29695 rsose to 53% 12n 1970), ana then levelled ort at 50% 
in the next two years. 

Box office receipts for the opera sector (Figure 4c) 
covered the highest proportion of operating expenses (62%) in the 
base year, followed by the theatre sector (59%), the music groups 
(49%), and the dance companies (46%). In every year except 1969, 
opera companies continued to raise over half their operating 
expenses through operating revenue, and in 1972 the proportion was 
54%. Theatre companies have also consistently covered over 50% of 
their operating costs through earned revenue (Figure 4e). The 
proportion dropped to 53% in 1968 but recovered in 1969 and rose 
to 1603) 1m 97 Or In 1972 the proportion was 54%, the same as for 


opera. While dance companies earned revenue representing only 
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46% of their operating costs in 1967, the proportion rose to 51% 
in 1968 and continued to fluctuate over the period, reaching 52% 
in 972) (Ervgune 74d) For orchestras, however, the proportion of 
operating expenses covered by operating revenue has been 
consistently less than 50% (Figure 4b). The 49% achieved in the 
base year was the highest proportion over the period. The 
percentage dropped as low as 42 in 1969, increased to 47 in 1970, 
but £felbwagain to 44 31n 1972. In 1971 the proportion 

was 46%, the same proportion for that year as noted for the 28 
major U.S. orchestras included in the report to the American 
Symphony Orchestra heaaues: 

Since performing arts companies are unable to earn 
sufficient revenue to cover their expenses, they look to other 
sources of support, grants from governments and donations from the 
private sector, to fill the “income gap". This expression refers 
to the difference between expenditures and earned income and is 
used by Baumol and poten: to describe more precisely than the usual 
financial term, “operating deficit", oe situation as it applies to 
these non-profit organizations. 

Canada Council grants to the Group of Twenty-Nine over 
five years not only tripled in dollars but also assumed a greater 
share of the income gap, as its proportion of the operating costs 


Om val asta trOcms LOSiem: ZOmmo sen tOne Si in sehe Undavadual wanes 


ous sonber andwWooster,) OD. eC lscr 


7 : 
Baumol and Bowen, op. cit. 
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sectors, the proportion of operating costs covered by Canada 
Council grants rose by six percentage points for opera and dance 
and by seven percentage points for music and theatre. 

While subsidies from provincial governments to the 29 
organizations have doubled, the proportion of the operating 
expenses met by these funds have remained constant at 9%. Among 
individual art forms, provincial grants to music organizations 
have represented 10 to 12% of operating costs over the five-year 
period while for opera the proportion has been 8%, for dance and 
theatre 9%. These proportions have fluctuated very little over the 
period. 

Municipal grants have increased only by one-third in 
dollars over the five-year span, and covered a smaller share of the 
income gap. The proportion of operating expenses for all arts 
covered by municipal grants dropped from 6% in 1967 to 4% in 1972. 
This decrease of two percentage points can be observed for all forms 
of art except opera, where municipal subsidies represented only 3% 
of operating costs over the entire period. 

Regrettably, the pattern for private contributions has 
been similar. Donations from individuals and corporations increased 
by one-half in absolute terms, but the proportion of operating 
costs they covered dropped from 14%° in’1967 to 10%°in 1972, despite 
the fund-raising campaigns organized in support of their seasons 
by most of the companies. This downward trend in private giving 


was also pointed out in the York University study. 
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Although there has been an absolute 

increase in private financial support 

for the performing arts in Canada during 

the last decade, private support has 

dramatically decreased in relative terms, 

from an estimated 34% in 1963-64 to 15% 

eB Wee CS Wa Ke Se da BS 

For music organizations, opera and dance companies, the 
decrease in the proportion of costs borne by private contributors 
has been similar, although for dance the drop was 10 percentage 
POLES Theatre companies, however, have been more successful in 
obtaining funds from the private sector. The proportion of 
operating costs covered by these contributions rose from 5% in 1967 
vexoy 7/3 Sbser INS) 5 
Although the level of subsidy from both government and 

private sources was substantial, only in 1970 and 1971 did the 
Group of Twenty-Nine end the season without deficits that had to 
be carried forward to the next year's operation. At the end of the 
1967 season, the deficit for all companies was slightly less than 
54007000; whelem fom mL OW 2 Itt was wabGUtemS lem isteleotmn Over the five- 
year period, the companies accumulated a deficit of over $2 million, 
regardless of their financial situation at the beginning of the 
period. 


Finally, to summarize the present observations on the 


Group of Twenty-Nine, their financial picture over the entire 


8 ‘ : : 
Frank T. Pasquill, Subsidy Patterns for the Performing Arts in 
Canada (rne Canada Councils, = 97s). The percentages quoted are a 
proportion. of total grants, and donations. 


TS 


period is presented in numerical style (Table 4.3, page 80). 
Operating expenses and revenues and subsidies from each source 
are shown by arts sector, in dollars and as a proportion of total 
expense, for each year from 1966-67 to 1971-72. 

It is apparent that costs have doubled and that revenues, 
while increasing, have not risen as rapidly. Subsidies from all 
levels of government and donations from the private sector have 


increased, but the income gap has continued to widen. 
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Table 4,1 


Average Cost Per Performance by Form of Art, 1967 to 1972 





Form 1967 1968 1969 1970 1971 1972 
of Art 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Music 6,603 8,208 8,056 9,906 dhakys Shihab eZee, 
Opera Urn UE! 2 O10 Ps G52 Oy S57 13,454 157,625 
Dance LO; 675 7,975 1785s 9,807 S) ely 8,529 
Theatre 1,806 PA Nea 210 OW 197 4 iL Apes DOS 


Average Receipts Per Performance by Form of Art, 1967 to 1972 


Form 1267 1968 1969 1970 OF al! 1972 








Ole Aaa 

$ $ $ S $ $ 
Music Sipe onl Sy, Hos Sh 58i3) 2 “al (6) S) 5) Sy oor: 5, S43 
Opera 4,860 6,542 (8 5 ay) Grnlasi6 7, Leo Se Aa, 
Dance 4,876 Ae OD: 3) Ne a7 93 4,288 BN OMS: 


Theatre 1,065 1,140 1,108 Lyi 93 1,168 1,134 


ifs 


Table 4.2 


Average Cost Per Spectator by Form of Art, 1967 to 1972 





Form 1967 1968 1969 1970 1971 TOAD 
of Art 
I ee ee 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Music 3h gabe) “al 2, Sy al a\ a MS)ab ye FS) 6.26 3) 3), 
Opera S35 3)7/ Whe BS 8.00 Sieve, 895 2) GS 
Dance Svan (ale (3h 502 5, 68 6.63 A Ag, 
Theatre AS 492 4.91 AiR (07 465 By ley 


Average Receipts ‘Per Spectator by Form of Art, 1967 to 1972 


Form ISG 7) 1968 IS, AST ZAG, WY al UY 


Of Ant 
Pa eeas ene cee ee ee a Be Ee ee a a ee ees 
$ $ $ $ $ S) 
Music 1 a 7Ae Ph ONG) 2.06 Deel: Thea {es Pe SN, 
Opera S34 SS 4.310 3.78 4.62 4.76 4.99 
Dance 2.64 Dh) ah F Do WS) 2918 2) BY 


Theatre 2.80 2 25 Al 2.94 235 25 UE) 
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Table 4.3 


Summary of Finances by Form of Art, 


Operating 
Expenses 


1966/67 
1967/68 
1968/69 
1969/70 
1970/71 
1971/72 


Operating 
Revenue 


1966/67 
1967/68 
1968/69 
1969/70 
T9707 74 
1971/72 


Canada 
Council 


1966/67 
1967/68 
1968/69 
1969/70 
1S7O/7TL 
LOT 772 


Music 


$'000 


4,213 
5,524 
If033 
6,657 
7,330 
8,683 


2,081 
2533 
2,449 
37215 
3,341 
3,826 


579 
988 
ies 
1,403 
1,594 
1,828 


% 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


49 
46 
42 
47 
46 
44 


14 
18 
20 
21 
Zz 
21 


Opera 
$'000 % 
1,177 100 
1,568 100 
Ib psysysh ai(ofe, 
oe eel OO 
1,924 100 
Da a LOO 

734 62 
916 58 
oS 47 
1,080 57 
1,024 55) 
Sey 54 
183 16 
AUS 18 
412 26 
423 22 
474 25 
548 22 


Dance 


$'000 


2,338 
2,967 
2,837 
2,805 
3,208 
4,239 


1,068 
17507 
1,224 
Ib Sh7t 
1,441 
2,200 


395 
565 
v35 
770 
866 
990 


% 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


46 
Syl 
43 
49 
45 
52 


ly, 
U©) 
26 
27, 
27 
23 


EO G6—6 j= tom oie 2 


Theatre 
$'000 % 
4,280 100 
5,649 100 
6,258 100 
pee oe LOO 
7,939 100 
8,622 100 
27524 59 
3,009 53 
3,454 55 
4,366 60 
4,649 59 
4,650 54 

677 16 
2 Dale 
eo 72 25 
Ip WSab 24 
1,908 24 


2,027 


23 


Total 


$'000 


12,008 
15,708 
16,521 
18,596 
20,401 
24,091 


6,407 
14263 
7,880 
Jy ose 
10,455 
2 OSS 


1,834 
3,000 
3,892 
4,347 
4,842 
5,393 


% 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


53 
ST 
48 
53 
=H 
50 


15 
UBS) 
24 
25 
24 
ee 


Provinces 
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1967/68 
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1969/70 
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Poe Lie 


Municipalities 


1966/67 
1967/68 
1968/69 
1969/70 
1970/71 
19717 72 
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1969/70 
1970/71 
LOFI7 72 
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APPENDIX A 


List of 29 Performing Arts Organizations supported 
by Canada Council since 1966-67 


Music Atlantic Symphony Orchestra 
Calgary Philharmonic Society 
Edmonton Symphony Society 
McGill Chamber Orchestra 
Orchestre Symphonique de Montréal 
L'Orchestre Symphonique de Québec 
Toronto Symphony Orchestra 
Vancouver Symphony Society 
Victoria Symphony Society 
Winnipeg Symphony Orchestra 


Opera Canadian Opera Company 
Edmonton Opera Association 
Vancouver Opera Association 


Dance Les Grands Ballets Canadiens 
National Ballet Guild of Canada 
Royal Winnipeg Ballet 


Theatre Charlottetown Summer Festival 
Citadel Theatre 
Globe Theatre Society 
Manitoba Theatre Centre 
Neptune Theatre Foundation 
Théatre du Nouveau Monde 
Playhouse Theatre Company, Vancouver 
Montreal International Theatre, La Poudriére 
Le Theatre de Quat'sous de Montréal Inc. 
Le Théatre du Rideau Vert 
Shaw Festival 
Stratford Shakespearean Festival Foundation 
Toronto Workshop Productions 
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APE EN DE Xa C 


Definition of Classification of Expenses 


Artistic Salaries: 


Technical Salaries: 


Seupsmanadeecops: 


Theatre: 


Royalties: 


Salaries (including benefits and travel) for 
musicians and conductors, singers, actors, 
dancers, artistic directors, assistant artistic 
directors, choreographers, composers, and 
designers 


Salaries (including benefits and travel) for 
stage manager, stage crew, including lighting, 
etc., wardrobe people, wig makers, production 
Manager, properties manager 


costs of material and manufacture of sets and 
Costumes! ein cl udiingeprOpsiate sem ad lia costs 
related to sets and costumes except salaries 


rental and expenses for the hall 


royalties for plays and for music 


Other Production Costs: miscellaneous expenses 


Rabie ic yvard mame aOmoOtasoni salaries of publicity director vand start 


Administration: 


as well as costs of materials, mailing, etc. 
and the subscription campaign 


Salaries £Or adminwustratilver  andmotfituce stat, 
office expenses 
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Appendix D 


Percentage Distribution of Operating Expenses by Type and Form of Art 


Artistic Salaries 


Technical Salaries 


Sets, Props and 
Costumes 


Theatre Expenses 


Publicity and 
Promotion 


Administration 


1966-67 to, 1971-72 


Music 
Opera 
Dance 
Theatre 


All Arts 


Music 
Opera 
Dance 
Theatre 


All Arts 


Music 
Opera 
Dance 
Theatre 


All Arts 


Music 
Opera 
Dance 
Theatre 


All Arts 


Music 
Opera 
Dance 
Theatre 


All Arts 


Music 
Opera 
Dance 
Theatre 


All Arts 
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6.8 8.6 Soe 8.4 8.8 8.9 


Note: Total operating expenses for individual art forms and all arts 


represent 100%. 
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